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THE SAN FRANCISCO 
MUSEUM OF ART 
AFTER 20 YEARS 

The Bulletin is indebted to Dr. Grace L. Mc¬ 
Cann Morley, director of the San Francisco 
Museum of Art , for her article on the Mu¬ 
seum’s Anniversary Exhibition. Photographs 
are from the Art Associations Purchase 
Prize collection. 

1935-1955—twenty years that have gone 
quickly and seen a great many changes. For 
the Museum they have been twenty years of 
very hard work, of endless striving to do as 
much as possible with available resources in 
money and staff, and they have brought some 
satisfying achievements. Certainly they rep¬ 
resent a firm foundation for a sound future. 
The Museum has many facets. For its Boards 
—Trustees, Women’s Board and Activities 
Board—it is a responsibility, in many forms 
of service, but especially financially and so¬ 
cially, for their members provide the leader¬ 
ship in these fields. They find the funds the 
Museum requires as a private organization 
to carry out its public services of exhibitions 
and programs. They carry on some pro¬ 
grams, like the Rental Gallery, that would 
be impossible without volunteer help. They 
organize and lead the social events which 
mark occasions of importance and contrib¬ 
ute to the pleasure of Museum members. 

For the more than 3,600 members the Mu¬ 
seum now has, it is at once an opportunity 
for public service and a sort of club. Their 
membership dues provide the bulk of Mu¬ 
seum regular income, so that in belonging to 
it they take a direct-part in assuring its work. 
But it is also for them a center of varied 
activities. Some like exhibitions, concerts 
and programs they share with the general 
public, but others like special previews, rent¬ 
al of works of art, and their Members Room 
they enjoy as part of the Museum family. 




















Many artists of the region are members and 
from the Museum’s point of view their sup¬ 
port of its work in this fashion is appreciated 
and their intimate participation in the range 
of its activities is greatly valued. But in gen¬ 
eral, to no group in the community is the 
Museum as closely linked as to the creative 
workers in the visual arts here—painters, 
sculptors, architects, creative craftsmen and 
designers of the great variety found in the 
region. Their interests and their advantage 
have been the concern of the Museum since 
its reopening in the War Memorial in Janu¬ 
ary 1935. Their world of contemporary art 
expression the Museum then began to pre¬ 
sent to the general public and undertook to 
help that public to understand and to appre¬ 
ciate. 

In 1935 San Francisco had not seen a great 
deal of contemporary art. It became the first 
aim of the Museum to bring as many and as 
fine and as varied exhibitions of contempo¬ 
rary art and of its sources to San Francisco 
as could be secured. So it was that Cezanne, 
Gauguin, Van Gogh, Renoir, Braque, Klee, 
Matisse, Picasso, Lipchitz, Kandinsky, Miro, 
Moore, Feininger, Gorky, Hartley and al¬ 
most every other name important to the evo¬ 
lution of twentieth century art internationally 
or in this country, were presented, often 
again and again, in one man or group exhi¬ 
bitions at the Museum during the past twenty 
years. Likewise, leading modern movements 
were explored, such as Impressionism, real¬ 
ism and magic realism, abstraction, cubism 
and surrealism. Other traditions of art that 
have interested contemporary artists, like 
African Negro art, South Sea Island sculp¬ 
ture, American pre-Columbian material, were 
exhibited as well, to complete the background 
against which art of today is developing. 

These exhibitions had a double Junction: to 
provide a continuous review of contemporary 
art for the artist community, and to inform 
the general public on art of the time and 
thus to assure a more sympathetic and un¬ 
derstanding response for the work of living 
artists, including those of this region. Lec¬ 
tures, courses, demonstrations, all became a 
part of the Museum program to aid in assur¬ 
ing a better informed and more interested 
public for art activity here. This emphasis on 
information and instruction is recognition of 
the traditional role of museums as educa¬ 
tional institutions. This Museum has been 
closer than most museums can be to local 
artists because of the many exhibitions of 
local art—approximately a third of the an- 
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nual exhibition program—which it has al¬ 
ways held, because the work of local artists 
is well represented in its own collections and 
in those of which it has custody, and because 
in such a lively art center as San Francisco 
it has been easy to expect the broadening of 
art understanding and to lead directly to the 
acquisition of more local art. However, its 
primary responsibility remains to provide in¬ 
formation on art and aid to understanding it. 
Thus its collections of contemporary interna¬ 
tional art contribute to its work and illustrate 
its interests. They provide a framework and 
supplement to exhibitions the Museum pre¬ 
sents and a reference always at hand for its 
educational activity. 

For the 20th Anniversary, the Museum brings 
together exhibitions to tell something of the 
story of contemporary art in San Francisco. 
It recalls its own history and it reviews in 
the San Francisco Art Association Purchase 
Prizes from Painting and Sculpture Annuals, 
1935 to 1955, local art development and taste 
during that period. It summarizes its own 
twenty years’ growth in collections represent¬ 
ing contemporary artists and trends of inter¬ 
national prominence, and it samples art ap¬ 
preciation of the region in loans of contem¬ 
porary art from local collections. The report 
is encouraging. The last twenty years have 
been fruitful. 








It is easy to have confidence that on such a 
foundation, and in such a favorable art cli¬ 
mate as these exhibitions reveal, the decades 
to follow will be still more rewarding. It is in 
that expectation that the Museum sums up 
twenty years’ work and begins its third dec¬ 
ade. 

—GRACE L. McCANN MORLEY 

74TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 

The Painting and Sculpture annual exhibi¬ 
tion of the SFAA will be held April 6 through 
May 8,1955 at the San Francisco Museum of 
Art. 

The following juries have been announced: 
Jury of Selection: Painting—Dr. Jermayne 
MacAgy, chairman; Esteban Vicente, Ernest 
Born, Ann O’Hanlon and Roger Barr. Alter¬ 
nates: William Morehouse and Otis Oldfield. 
Jury of Awards—Painting: Dr. Jermayne 
MacAgy, chairman; Esteban Vicente and 
Ernest Born. Jury of Selection and Awards— 
Sculpture: Keith Monroe, chairman; Mario 
Ciampi and David Lemon. Alternates: Jo¬ 
seph Esherick and Clark Winter. 

SCHOOL NOTES 

Mrs. John Stewart Happer has generously 
presented to the School a collection of Jap¬ 
anese woodblock prints that are on exhibi¬ 
tion in the CSFA Gallery. 

Resignation from the CSFA faculty by Bal- 
dassare Armato has been announced. 

A discussion group has been established to 
provide students with a greater opportunity 
for exchanging views on topics of special 
interest. Begun by Jay Werlhof, instructor 
in History, the group is now sponsored by 
a committee whose members also include 
Roger Barr, Jack Spicer and Ralph Putzker. 
Each week a guest speaker presents his views 
to the students on a selected topic. 

Dr. Alma S. Wittlin invites members of the 
student body as well as SFAA members to 
communicate with her if they intend to visit 
Europe’s museums this summer and would 
be interested in forming a study group. She 
may be reached at SK 1-8002, 2438 Balboa 
St, S. F. 

We note with deep regret the death of Miss 
Gertrude Pauson on December 21. For forty 
years Miss Pauson was a devoted lay mem¬ 
ber of the Association. 


ART ASSOCIATION NOTES 

San Francisco Art Association 

The following members were recently elected 
to serve on the Board of Directors for the 
ensuing three years: lay representatives— 
Ellen Bransten, William W. Crocker, Hector 
Escobosa, Prentis Cobb Hale, Jr. and Mrs. 
Turner McBaine; artist representatives— 
Adaline Kent and James McCray. The Board 
welcomes a new lay member, Mr. Lewis B. 
Reynolds. 

Officers for 1955 

Selah Chamberlain, Jr, President 
John E. Cushing, First Vice-President 
Prentis Cobb Hale, Jr, Second Vice-Presi¬ 
dent 

William W. Crocker, Treasurer 
Mrs. Turner McBaine, Secretary 

Artists’ Council 

At a general meeting of the artist members 
on January 18th the following were elected 
to serve on the Council for the ensuing three 
years: John Saccaro, Ralph Putzker, David 
Simpson, Wally Hedrick and Stavroe Trian. 
The Artists’ Council elected Fred Martin to 
fill the unexpired term caused by the resig¬ 
nation of D. Faralla. 

Ralph Du Casse has been elected chairman 
for 1955. 

We welcome new artist members David A. 
Kasmiro and Lee M. Splivalo; Associate 
Artist Members Trudy Brooks and Velma 
M. Cameron; Educational Member Doris 0. 
Purdy; and Lay Members Lewis B. Reynolds 
and Joseph S. Thompson. 

There will be no Abraham Rosenberg Trav¬ 
eling Fellowship awarded for 1955. 

PIAZZONI PAINTINGS; STACK- 
POLE SCULPTURE GIFTS TO 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Robert Gordon Sproul, President of the Uni-- 
versity of California, has acknowledged ac¬ 
ceptance by the university of three murals 
painted by the late Gollardo Piazzoni and a 
sculptured head of George Sterling by Ralph 
Stackpole, the gifts of Mr. and Mrs. Ansley 
K. Salz. Mrs. Salz is an artist member of the 
Art Association. 







Paintings by Peter Shoemaker—California Palace of the Legion of Honor Museum exhibition. 


“ARROWS FOR THE VIEWER” 

Peter Shoemaker s paintings are currently 
on exhibition at the Palace of the Legion of 
Honor Museum. 

Verbalizing about visual art is at best similar 
to engaging in a discussion about how me¬ 
chanical hands feel when holding something. 
We are putting a felt state into words, when 
the felt state is the objective and not the 
words about the work of art. Nevertheless the 
words can often aid us in responding with 
more sympathy, and do help illuminate the 
more intellectual intentions of the artist. 

For me to arrive at a completed painting 
something like this happens: I begin paint¬ 
ing and at some point an idea shows up or 
crystallizes and then I seize upon it and the 
control and ordering process takes place; 
other times I will work with something defi¬ 
nite in mind: but unless imaginative jumps 


and unconscious forces move in and take 
over the work it will turn out to be spiritless. 
Often someone else will look at the work in 
progress and tell me that it is finished—some 
that they see what I am getting at: since 
these echoes don’t exist for me I work on and 
may find something or destroy it and start 
over. Color and line are the means of paint¬ 
ing and artists have personal preferences for 
the amounts of each. 

Line seems more assertive and can convey 
the idea of space, movement and definition 
more readily than color, but without color 
the whole great range of emotional responses 
which it induces are missing. Naturally I use 
both but I feel more personal affinity with 
line. Vitality one has or hasn’t, so I can’t say 
I use it. Forced vitality is like forced beauty 
—something dead. Two factors which are 
very important are unity and variety; with¬ 
out unity you get confusion and without 




































































variety monotony is all-pervasive. The whole 
canvas should be organized in such a manner 
that these factors are found concentrated in 
one area of the total surface. Often these 
means of working are arrived at uncon¬ 
sciously, but only through experience do we 
develop them. All my work is titled, and al¬ 
though the titles may seem frivolous to some 
I don’t intend them as such: rather, they are 
arrows for the viewer to use in finding the 
direction the painting is trying to take him. 
The magic power of the imagination should 
not copy what already exists but should use 
inspiration tempered by reality to a new 
awareness of the visual world. 

In my work what I attempt to achieve is the 
enigmatic and mysterious quality of reality 
as experienced and felt visually. I believe that 
the aesthetic impulse in man is constant and 
that through art our human condition is 
made more understandable and rewarding. 

—PETER SHOEMAKER 


ONE ASPECT OF ART 
AND ARCHITECTURE 

The Palace of the Legion of Honor Museum 
has a current exhibition of the sculpture of 
Everett Turner. 

I do not intend to discuss particularly the 
importance of Egyptian bas-relief carving to 
the architecture it so effectively enlivened; 
but, rather, the significance of its relation¬ 
ship to the architecture of our own time. In 
essence the Egyptians demonstrated, if only 
occasionally, that it is quite possible to con¬ 
struct buildings and monuments with the ut¬ 
most simplicity of design, and yet articulate 
and humanize them with a kind of carving 
that goes beyond decoration yet does nothing 
to destroy the integrity of the structure. The 
“bones” of the structure are seldom obscured 
by the carving, as is often the case in west¬ 
ern architecture, but are emphasized and en¬ 
hanced by the carving, (cont’d next page) 



Sculpture by Everett Turner—California Palace of the Legion of Honor Museum exhibition. 









The technique usually favored by the Egyp¬ 
tian sculptors featured shallow cutting, even 
when large areas are covered. It is perhaps 
interesting to note that the period, Seti I and 
Rameses I, when the shallowest of cutting 
was practised, produced what are, at least in 
my opinion, the finest of all bas-reliefs; while 
the reign of Rameses II, noted as a low tide 
in Egyptian art, can be identified by the deep 
carving as well as other excesses. While I am 
not about to claim that the depth of a relief 
has anything to do with its value as sculp¬ 
ture, still the comparison does suggest that 
one has an appropriateness that the other 
lacks. The best periods of Egyptian relief 
carving present us with walls, subtly and 
beautifully articulated, but definitely walls. 
In some periods the walls seem weakened by 
the excessive cutting, but never to the extent 
of much Graeco-Roman carving, which seems 
as if it were, and generally was, applied to 
the wall rather than being part of it. Thus 
we have what might be called the first rule 
of bas-reliefs in architecture—the carving 
should be an integral part of the building. 
This rule stems from Egyptian practice but 
is quite applicable to our own situation. 

Whether it was due to some oversight or a 
result of their acute sense of the appropriate, 
the Egyptians never seem to have gotten in¬ 
volved with perspective. Perspective, used in 
bas-relief, is an attempt to translate a tech¬ 
nique of painting into sculpture and is us¬ 
ually rather awkward. To attempt the illusion 
of space on a wall is a threat to the visual 
integrity of the wall; it makes holes in it, and 
should be avoided. The Egyptians did not use 
perspective, most of the intervening cultures 
practised it with little success. I think we can 
profit by the Egyptians’ example. 

The most important aspect of Egyptian art is, 
of course, the kind of feeling it can produce 
in the observer. These things are individual, 
equivocal, and notoriously difficult to ex¬ 
press. But, with this in mind, I shall try to 
describe what I think are the qualities of 
Egyptian art, and recommend them as one 
sort of goal. One observes at once that most 


Egyptian art works are composed in what is 
sometimes called the “classic” manner: that 
is, the static horizontal and vertical axes are 
emphasized. We are conscious of a sense of 
quiet serenity and great dignity. Egyptian 
art is an idealized art dealing in terms of the 
eternal, yet does not neglect the very ephem¬ 
eral of which it is composed. Regardless of 
the subject, the least important part of any 
art, the best examples of Egyptian art all 
seem to express a feeling of repose, even 
sometimes in the midst of activity. Egyptian 
art is traditionally static, and in some ways 
sharply limited; it stands opposed to expres¬ 
sionism. 

We might well ask which of these qualities, 
admirable as they are in context, can serve 
as a present aspiration, and what relation¬ 
ship, if any, do they have to our architecture. 
As long as we are concerned with flat planes 
in architecture, curved surfaces will perhaps 
require a different aesthetic, and demand 
some sort of articulation other than the ex¬ 
cessive fenestration now in vogue. We will 
want a kind of surface treatment that is in 
the closest harmony with our architecture. 
I believe that the qualities of Egyptian art, 
tranquility, dignity, serenity and appropri¬ 
ateness, are partly the result of a method of 
composition which was in those times com¬ 
mon knowledge and was used as a point of 
departure. A method of composition is, of 
course, as applicable to the non-figurative art 
of our day as to its original subject. We can 
profit greatly from a close study of Egyptian 
methods, which in some particulars antici¬ 
pate constructivism and cubism but with an 
added something we can call vitality or per¬ 
haps a sense of life, which is absent in these 
“expurgated” disciplines. 

Can this sense of life be imparted to an art 
form that has rejected the image? I think the 
answer is yes, and even in the Egyptian tra¬ 
dition, by the use of the so-called organic 
form within the framework of a disciplined 
kind of composition, a sort of composition 
that is in harmony with the architecture with 
which it exists. 


—EVERETT TURNER 









SFAA GROUP SHOW 

The third group show for members of the 
SFAA will open at the De Young Museum 
on February 17th and continue for five 
weeks. Exhibitors are Nancy T. Genn, Karl 
Kasten and Stefen Novak. 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

In her comments published in Nov.-Dec. 
Bulletin on John Saccaro’s observations, 
Alma Reed made an eye-catching statement 
about the “unjust fate of . . . the artist . . . 
(who) must always labor under a tremen¬ 
dous disadvantage in a competitive economic 
system.” Does Miss Reed have a solution in 
mind for the condition she describes? 

—GEORGE KNIGHT 


THE MEMBERS EXHIBIT 

Dorr Bothwell’s “Recollection,” currently on 
view at the Serigraph Galleries in New York 
received special mention and reproduction in 
the N. Y. Herald Tribune recently. 

The Rotunda Gallery, City of Paris, will pre¬ 
sent an exhibition of oils and watercolors by 
Louis Siegriest and Lundy Siegriest, and 
pastels by Helen Salz—March 3-March 28. 

John Saccaro will exhibit a painting in the 
24th Biennial Exhibition of contemporary 
American Oil painting, Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington, D. C., March 12-May 8. 

“Psycho-analysis of the Artist” by Jacques 
Schnier has been published in Calcutta by 
the Indian Psycho-analytical Society. 

Harlan Jackson is having his first one-man 
show in New York at the Panoras Gallery, 
Feb. 14-26. 

The artist responsible for the mural in the 
Officers’ Club in the Oakland Naval Supply 
Center is Hon Chew Hee. 

The George Eastman House of Photography 
in Rochester, New York, is exhibiting a 
group of photographs called “Perceptions” 
which originated at the San Francisco Mu¬ 
seum of Art. Included in the show are cam¬ 
era artists Minor White, Ansel Adams, Imo¬ 
gen Cunningham, Milton Halberstadt, Fred¬ 
erick Quandt, Edward Weston and Dorothea 
Lange. 


A painting by Ralph du Casse was recently 
purchased for the Vanderbilt-Stokowski art 
collection. 

Hector Escobosa has a one-man showing of 
his paintings in Rome’s Obelisco Gallery. 

William Morehouse and Nan Coover More¬ 
house are exhibiting at the Telegraph Hill 
Gallery—Feb. 4-Feb. 17. 

Paintings by Peter Shoemaker and sculpture 
by Everett Turner are on exhibition at the 
Palace of the Legion of Honor Museum. 

FIRST MOTION PICTURE 

In an illustrated lecture, “Photography and 
the suspense of time,” Beaumont Newhall 
of the George Eastman House recently pre¬ 
sented a reconstruction of the world’s first 
motion picture. The world’s first movie was 
premiered seventy-five years ago at the San 
Francisco Ar^t Association. Mr. Newhall’s 
film was made at Eastman House from rare 
original photographs taken by Eadweard 
Muybridge. The film traced the gradual de¬ 
velopment of photography from a static 
means of securing illusionistic pictures to an 
instrument for exploring the split seconds of 
rapid action which the unaided eye cannot 
detect. The earliest photographs, such as 
those taken by Daguerre himself in 1839, 
depicted Paris boulevards but no moving 
objects were possible to record. 

UN “COURIER” FEATURES RARE 
MASTERPIECES OF WORLD ART 

The February issue of the Courier , monthly 
publication of the UNESCO; is devoted en¬ 
tirely to rare masterpieces of art from Egypt, 
Australia, Norway, Yugoslavia and India. 
The numerous illustrations, including six 
pages of color reproductions, are taken from 
the five volumes of the “UNESCO World Art 
Series,” each of which is devoted to a par¬ 
ticular period of art in one member state. 


With this issue I conclude my editorship of 
the Bulletin. I extend my best wishes to my 
successor, Margaret Blaney, and hope that 
you will offer her the same good will and 
cooperation that you have given me and for 
which I sincerely thank you. 

—ANGELA KINKEAD 


The Bulletin is published bi-monthly by 
the San Francisco Art Association. 

Editor , Angela Kinkead 
Printed by Wallace Kibbee & Son. 
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